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HARDLY MY AFFAIR: 
TEACHING ENGLISH 


EaRLY courses in English are “compulsory.” Any- 
one who reads this will have had some of them. 
Teachers who make a living teaching these courses 
should be our experts in the art of teaching English. 
Since I am not a teacher of English, it might seem to 
be hardly my affair to make suggestions to such 
teachers about how they might do their work. 

But is it? These teachers teach you and me, our 
friends, relatives, and children. They do this at our 
expense, in our schools, in our school systems, under 
our boards and administrators. Some of these 
teachers, under a thesis called academic freedom, pro- 
claim themselves experts bound to no one, a platform 
which permits no interference at any point. It can 
be dangerous, for, under a dictum by which they can 
do no wrong, they can teach what they please. 

They do. We who are taught and those with whom 
we associate are at the mercy of a group which, as a 
group, with plenty of individual exceptions, sets itself 
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above outside criticism. Weare not to vote, argue, or 
appeal. We will be asked nothing. We take their 
courses or leave them, but mostly we take them be- 
cause they are “compulsory,” riders on nearly every 
bill to a future career. 

Perhaps to those teachers of English who are will- 
ing to look critically at their methods, a layman’s sug- 
gestions might be received even more readily than 
suggestions from another teacher of English. A lay- 
man at least starts without pretense. 

The story goes a little further. The concept called 
academic freedom is a little thin in spots, a bit self- 
sanctified. In the minds of the proponents it is: 
I conceive my duty to be to teach the truth and any 
who would stay my hand leads the way to a distortion 
of the truth by a despotic control of the very fabric 
of our society. If the proponents were more con- 
cerned over the truth than over their inturned emo- 
tions, the concept of academic freedom might be: 
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I conceive my duty to be to teach a continued search 
for a truth which can never be found; hence each 
legitimate concept of the truth must be explored im- 
partially, guarding particularly against those who 
claim to be certain of the truth. This will seem 
reasonably inoffensive to teachers until they realize 
that it makes menacing figures of many of their num- 
ber. They are menacing. The word is deliberately 
chosen. Toa surprising number of teachers, academic 
freedom comes to mean license to use propaganda of 
their own choosing. From the “law” of supply and 
demand to the “phenol coefficient” there has been 
debatable “truth” in every field, controversial enough 
so that, since the experts argue among themselves, no 
one can claim that the truth is known. The statement 
that X is not the truth can be said of many ideas and 
can be nearer the truth than any positive statement. 

A substantial effort to contribute to the teaching of 
English will require a positive approach, but a nega- 
tive start may provide an opening. Two examples of 
errors, a little extreme like all illustrations, are given. 

A teacher of English had two favorite subjects of 
discussion, so much favored that the students used to 
lay bets before each class as to which would be the 
text for the day. Someone always won. One subject 
was sex, which he approached as a free thinker with 
one-sided opinions which many would call amoral. 
Even presented fairly, this was not English. The 
other subject was Communism, sold fervently like a 
revivalist, not even calmly. This was under the ban- 
ner of academic freedom. So long as he did not talk 
some other language, he could claim that he was 
teaching English. His literature, chosen like propa- 
ganda, was presented only from one side. He was a 
propagandist though he was far from even the per- 
tinent responsibilities of a propagandist. He was 
not teaching English. He was not giving the service 
for which society paid him. He was not a cipher, he 
was worse. When society authorizes him to give a 
service, is he entitled to this license? Because he is 
the teacher and society is not, is he entitled to fail in 
his task and to assume that his words, because they 
are his, are all pearls of wisdom? I think not. He 
is entitled to a vote on his side, but society is also 
entitled to a vote. To make sure that free-thinkers 
who may be disturbed by one or the other subject of 
this example are not diverted, be it said that a teacher 
who discusses as purported truths his opinions on 
anything, Christianity, atheism, Democracy, smoking, 
or anything else is potentially as culpable. The sub- 
ject under proper discussion is English, a language, 
a symbolism, a means for the expression of ideas. 

A second example is taken from teachers who spend 
their time on the interpretation of literature. This 
is common. To many persons the mention of English 
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as a subject in schools means the study of literature 
In colleges literature is the serious side of English. 
English as a language is regarded as belonging - 
grade schools. 

The example I recall most distinetly divided his 
time between dramatic (some of us thought the word 
was “soporific”) readings from classical poetry ang 
discussing the beauties of the work. He conceived 
his task to be the opening of our souls to beautify] 
thoughts. Reasonably enough, he thought that classi. 
cal poetry contained more beautiful thoughts thay 
were likely to occur three times a week to our unguided 
minds. This is not the small exhibitionism of our first 
example, If this teacher had interested us in good 
literature, his side could be defended quite vigorously, 
Literature is in its way a reflection of English. The 
effect, however, is often the opposite. Eliminate 
students whose natural interests in literature are not 
great enough to rise above this situation, and those 
whose interest is so caught must be few, hardly 
warranting the antagonizing that occurs. Analysis 
and exclamations do not make enforced literature at- 
tractive. Few of us have escaped inhibitions against 
some literature, attributable directly to teachers of 
English. There is little to offset this in general 
courses, 

Who are these folk who, because they have contracts 
to teach English, become authorities on Shakespeare's 
meanings? They have acquired some knowledge of 
the opinions of others and have studied and reflected 
themselves. This puts them ahead of their students, 
but it does not justify the assumption that students 
should absorb, not think. Many a teacher of English 
of sixty develops a feeling of modesty; he feels a 
little fatuous about deciding unequivocally what 
Shakespeare meant. Meanwhile Shakespeare has 
probably worn down his knees and elbows, turning 
over at the remarkable meanings attributed to him, 
often when no doubt he meant nothing profound at all. 

It is not possible to make a reader of a person who, 
for example, is by nature a doer. To make this stu- 
dent an “informed person” by forcing him or her to 
analyze half a dozen items of literature out of the 
thousands is only to feed the egos of the teachers, 
parents, and students. It is educationally unhealthy. 
Mention of “The Lady of the Lake” has the same 
effect on me right now as a mention of anything ugly 
or hated, thanks to some teacher of English, and I am 
by no means antipathetic to literature. This is not 
to my credit, but I am not alone. 

What may we ask of teachers, perhaps even within 
limits demand? The English language is a system 
of signs, in sound or in writing, whereby we transfer 
most of our ideas from one to another. Some of our 
most significant thought processes do not require 
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language. However, in our intricate philosophies, 
sciences, and abstractions, language is a tool which 
permits us to go farther than would otherwise be the 
ease, in somewhat the manner that an intricate prob- 
lem in arithmetie can be solved with a pencil and 
paper, without which the patterns of thought are lost 
in complexity. 

This is the essence of the subject on which teachers 
of English are supposed to give guidance. Language 
develops in the family, before schooldays. The final 
language, after some years with or without schooling, 
will beeome more mature. It is improved somewhat 
in speech and a great deal in writing by good teach- 
ing. Surely, however, the objective in the many 
courses in English is more than learning not to say 
“he don’t” or learning to write a coherent paragraph 
or letter. If such were the only goal, the objective 
could be gained with much less effort and time than 
are now expended. 

At the early levels of training, “English” consists 
of reading and spelling, except that the whole day is 
an exercise in English, as much during recess as dur- 
ing school hours. Then comes grammar, a system 
within a natural process which needed no system to 
acquire. A few students enjoy in grammar the dis- 
covery of a system where none had been apparent. 
Many more students comprehend grammar only when 


a foreign language is first studied, because a system is 


virtually necessary to learn it. In the early stages 
English is basic in courses; it is an all-day process of 
learning in real terms. 

In high schools there may be a course in rhetoric, 
with perhaps a course in the writing of paragraphs, 
the structure of poetry, or letter-writing. The prin- 
cipal emphasis, however, shifts to the reading and 
analyzing of classical literature or, precariously, of 
modern writing that the teacher thinks will become 
classical literature (or finds more sensational to dis- 
cuss). The older literature, though it has been 
screened, is not sacred; but choice amongst the many 
items of modern literature is presumptuous. The 
fact that I dare not prove this by examples, selected 
by present teachers, verifies the point. 

Not so long ago a girl I know transferred from a 
reputable school to another of greater size and good 
reputation. She had to take a second “required” 
course in English. It is the requirement that has 
made possible some of the things that pass for Eng- 
lish. The second course, by her good luck, with the 
whole of English literature on which to draw, used 
the identical three books used in the first course by her 
former school. An inquiry disclosed that a student 
who took the second course twenty-five years before 
used the same books! Taxpayers, presidents, deans, 
and heads of English departments: must we put up 
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with this? If literature is to be classified with Eng- 
lish, surely it need not be reduced to three books and 
a formula. 

In our neighborhood, where there are many schools, 
there is a course in American literature, albeit “re- 
quired.” Students in their teens or just out are 
viewed by sales clerks with lifted eyebrows as they 
asked for cheap editions of modern literature with 
the strength of garlic. To jolt sales clerks in book 
stores, with all the unexpurgated books on sale, a book 
has to be really potent. The students are not to 
blame. This teacher had the nerve or courage to ask 
how the students reacted to the course. The results, 
which included, “I’ve never been dragged through a 
sewer before” and “Believe me, I’ll never read another 
book,” put the blame squarely where it belonged, on 
the teacher and on those who should control the 
teacher. The latter would claim to be exonerated 
under the holy banner of academic freedom which 
brooks no interference or suggestions, but is that an 
acceptable excuse? 

Reading and analyzing of classics can be en- 
couraged, of course; but this encouragement may 
better be a side issue. Those who wish to go far in 
English will read voluntarily, or they should not go 
far in English. For the study of English, reading 
elassies is incidental, believe it or not. To learn 
French it is necessary to read French; within reason, 
whether you read advertisements, a timetable, or 
Moliére is secondary. We discuss English as a lan- 
guage, the language of the country. 

The requirements of grammar and rhetoric, now so 
often pushed aside in favor of oratorical readings 
and discussions of sex, can well fill the time of more 
of the earlier courses in English. Have not the 
teachers of English looked at professional manuscripts 
and noted how they were scratched up by authors 
who had learned their syntax and rhetoric fairly well? 
Did they never look at secretarial grammars to dis- 
cover how many puzzles there are in the presentation 
of ideas in the English language? Did they in their 
classes ever stir up an hour or two of discussion about 
the functions and elegance of terminal commas, rela- 
tive positions of periods or commas and quotation 
marks, the plurals of words ending in “s” or “x,” the 
status of anglicized vs. foreign words, or primitive 
viewpoints toward language? Did they ever spend a 
week or two teaching from the dictionary as a text, or 
discussing with students the status of alphabets, the 
mechanisms for the making of dictionaries, the prob- 
lems faced by judicial boards who choose what is 
“acceptable,” and the tenors and histories of these 
different guides to the language? Some teachers can 
say “yes” and more power to them. Never mind 
Chaucer, studied because the teacher and the teacher’s 
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teacher studied him. Nor let Chaucer be belittled; a 
nudge at the right moment may send a student to look 
at Chaucer, on his own. The task at hand, however, 
is teaching English. 

Next, the construction of English in large chunks 
needs a few courses. There are few such good courses, 
I suspect. Teachers in a trade school may offer really 
good courses in “business English” or in advertising. 
If they fulfill their legitimate and proper duties, they 
use a materialistic approach. A teacher in college 
has a different obligation in general courses. There 
are courses which portray journalistic or reportorial 
English in schools of journalism, but in English de- 
partments there are scores of teachers who lack the 
simplest concepts of reportorial English. If a week 
could not be profitably spent by all students (and 
those teachers) on reportorial English and adverbial 
English, I am more naive a laymen than I am at the 
moment ready to admit. What is oratorical English, 
political English, English of the world of art, biblical 
Englisa? Have you not been told often that the 
Bible is good English, without any discussion of why 
or in what way, perhaps by a teacher who could not 
tell you? What are the principles behind good de- 
seriptive English (often only emotionally analyzed), 
narrative English (always good for a lecture, but 
rarely an analytical one), or scientific English (sadly 
needed by the students, and basic not so much in de- 
scribing science as in the very control of its logic) ? 
This analytical approach to English is far different 
from the analysis of existing literature, a sort of 
juggling of ideas. The anatomical dissection of cold 
cadavers of language in literature is less significant 
than the physiologic study of living language. Litera- 
ture in its own right is dynamic, of course, but we 
hold to our single viewpoint. 

For those who pursue courses in English into what 
in present curricula would be the later compulsory 
stages, the symbolism of the language is due for a 
discussion and study. The ideas of man (literature) 
often rightfully belong to other departments: history, 
philosophy, physics. There will be courses in Shake- 
speare, Greek classics, or British or French literature. 
These are not germane here. Greek literature and 
British literature are both literature, but Greek litera- 
ture was written when there was no English. Quite 
likely, Greek literature is taught in colleges in which 
there are no courses in Greek. 

To suggest a scheme for courses in English through 
high school and college is to present one rather gen- 
eral plan, needing specific adaptation and refinement. 


Course I. Latin grammar and the structure of Eng- 
lish. If English is the language of our birth it will have 
been absorbed, not learned systematically. We can see 
this only by studying another language. Latin is ad- 
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mirable, since there are many links with English, yet its 
structure is so different that analysis of the composition 
of language in terms of our own experience is necessary 

Course II. Syntax 1: Words, forms, dictionaries 
etymology, sentence structure. The tools of the language 
must be learned. 

Course III. Syntax 2; Paragraph and essay structure. 
The elements of the use of tools need to be established. 

Course IV. English symbols and semantics. Under. 
standing that English is our set of symbols to express 
ideas is essential. 

Course V. Semantics, logical reasoning, and language, 
Recognition of the place of ideas and our responsibilities 
in the use of English is mandatory. After all, why do 
lawyers spend so much time in interpreting? 

Course VI. Personal English: writing and analysis: 
(a) letters, (b) logic, science, and language, (c) objec. 
tive (reportorial) English. We are ready for the back. 
grounds of styles, significant in understanding and using 
the language. 

Course VII. Rhetoric 1: Styles and decorations of 
language. These would have to begin with a study of 
techniques and be followed by studies of their places. 

Course VIII. Spoken English: Standards, flexibility, 
differences, motives, inflections, techniques, affectations, 
mechanics, dialects, and history of language as spoken 
and written offer many opportunities. The study of 
English in written form is only part of the story. The 
study of spoken English seems somehow to have been left 
to the exponents of public speaking, who consider sales- 
manship, oratory, techniques of the use of the voice, but 
rarely English. 

Course IX. Poetry and song. These special forms, in 
terms of English expression, deserve consideration. 

Course X. The arts as symbols of expression. The 
writing of words is certainly not the only means of ex- 
pressing ideas. The classes of ideas expressed by the 
arts and their use as symbols of expression needs recog- 
nition. Here is a good spot for a lecture on universal 
language, in terms more realistic than Esperanto and 
Basie English will ever attain. 

Course XI. Forms of literature. Literature as such, 
its growth, differentiation, its libraries, and its meaning 
can be the basis of advanced work in English. 

Course XII. Literature. Where the ‘‘teaching’’ of 
literature belongs can be debated, but, rather than un- 
necessarily to introduce insecurity into the discussion, let 
us leave the way open. A real Shakespearean scholar 
may have found his niche in a department of English; 
surely this does not alter his abilities or his contributions. 
To assume that a member of a department of English is 
therefore something of a Shakespearean scholar is quite 
a different thing. The fact remains that a faculty might 
well vote to put Shakespeare under either philosophy or 
drama or both. Let us not argue a real Shakespearean 
scholar, one of the select few in the interpretation of 
Shakespeare, out of teaching on mere grounds of taxo- 
nomic caprice. Meanwhile, let us permit no one to escape 
the responsibilities of English by meandering pleasantly 
in the paths of literature. 


Courses in English imply careful studies of seman- 
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ties, the meanings conveyed by our symbols, the dis- 
tortions that occur, and the emotionalism that enter 
what to students looks mgre smple than it is, 
Courses in English imply a stucly of relationships be- 
tween ideas and symbols rather than the ideas them- 
selves. They imply a consideration of the place of 
motivations and frustrations, in that glib users of 
yords unfortunately put over almost anything with 
a few feeble ideas, whereas the person to whom words 
are not facile tools, however able otherwise, can be as 
frustrated as an orator with laryngitis. There is not 
much that can be done in classrooms about the glib 
and unscrupulous persons themselves, but a knowledge 
of English can arm one against them, and some help 
can be given to students to help them express ideas 
when they want to or should do so. The basic goal in 
the teaching of English is not so much in the applica- 
tions as in the understanding. It is from the applica- 
tions that understanding comes, and it is in the appli- 
cations that the teaching bears fruit. This use of 
literature, the test tubes of English, has led to an 
inadvertent inversion. The literature, itself of course 
attractive to any good teacher of English, became an 
objective instead of an illustration. 

How many “compulsory” courses would be proper 
under this scheme for teaching English would be any- 
one’s guess. In practical terms, it is essential that we 
build with what we have. Teachers of English cannot 
suddenly lose their positions or excessive numbers of 
teachers cannot suddenly be added. It would be easy 
to suggest changes that would favor teachers of Eng- 
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lish, thereby soliciting friends and influencing teachers 
who may otherwise be alienated by these ideas, but 
that would not be fair. 
changes in courses and hours is not reasonable, what- 
ever the eventual development. 
sory” hours devoted to English, so carefully installed 


Quick and cataclysmic 
Even the “compul- 


in the curricular machine, perhaps must be retained 
for the time being. 

What can be changed, and that not too slowly, 
though thought and work will be needed, is the content 
of courses and the viewpoint. Less time can be spent 
in raptures over literature and more time on the 
beauties and intricacies of language. 

The schools and colleges are ours. Future citizens 
who attend them need to know about and understand 
English, at its roots. The more they know, the better 
equipped they will be for virtually any future. The 
study of literature is a duty of any department, as far 
as it is applicable. Perhaps there should be a division 
of literature somewhere in the scheme; so long as it 
dees not take over or subordinate the teaching of 
English, it can take its place. 

Individual teachers of English can do much, if they 
will. Heads of English departments could almost 
revise the whole structure in ten years. Deans can 
do a lot of stimulating. Under the system we have, 
with education settled into a sort of bubbling peat bog, 
it will take some effort from taxpayers, parents, 
neighbors, and teachers of other subjects to put in 
the microbial yeast and start the fermentation and 
fomentation so badly needed. 








IS COLLEGE TEACHING A 
PROFESSION? 


W. D. ARMENTROUT 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley 


Two accepted functions of higher education are con- 
tribution to knowledge through intensive research and 
preparation of competence in fields of practice. These 
two streams of development have determined the 
present form of graduate instruction, the graduate 
school, and the professional school. Provisions are 
made for two types of services in higher education: 
preparation of members of the various professions 
such as medicine, law, theology, engineering—the pro- 
fessional schools of the university—and the prepara- 
tion of research workers and college teachers—the 
function of the graduate school. 

The aims and functions of these two schools are 
essentially different. The primary responsibility of 
the graduate school is to produce men of creative 


minds who ean do original investigative work, extend 
the boundaries of knowledge, and use primarily the 
analytic method. 

Cutler lists five objectives in professional educa- 
tion :1 

1. The acquisition of the professed knowledge of a 
department or division of learning. This requires special 
attention to adequate pre-professional preparation as a 
basis for curriculum building in the professional school. 

2. The attainment of an understanding of the practical 
application of this professed knowledge to the affairs of 
others. Through the systematic collection of data from 
practitioners and the determination of practices and tech- 
niques which are effective under given conditions, famili- 
arity is gained with the field itself. 

3. Skill in practice. This requires special facilities 
such as clinics, wards, hospitals, shops for engineers, 
schools for practice teaching, ‘public health agencies, and 
social agencies. 

4. The inculeation of the guiding principles of service 
to others. Personal character and adaptability enter at 
this point. The practitioner must obtain a breadth and 


Educational Record, 19: 47-55, 1938. 


1J. E. Cutler. 
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depth of background which will enable him to be a cul- 
tured, refined, competent and respected citizen apart from 
his professional skill and ability. 

5. The maintenance of a progressive, examining, and 
licensing authority for determining minimum qualifica- 
tions for admission to practice. 


The primary responsibility of the professional 
school is to produce the practitioner who needs skills, 
techniques, and scholarship different from those of 
the researcher in order to extend the boundaries of 
understanding. The emphasis is on application, in- 
tegration, interpretation—a sense of social responsi- 
bility and service—an ability to bring about desirable 
changes in human behavior. The chief concern of the 
practitioner is to make things work—cure the patient, 
defend the client, market the goods, build the bridge, 
minister to the needy, teach the learner, administer 
the school, supervise the teacher. An efficient prac- 
titioner uses learning and may contribute to it, but 
his expertness is directed to applying knowledge in 
the field of action and use. 

The present confusion of graduate and professional 
education for the college teacher has done untold dam- 
age. It is very unfortunate that the ways and means 
of preparing college teachers are not similar to those 
for lawyers, preachers, and physicians. When a stu- 
dent enters a professional school, the objectives are 
well defined; he is going to be a lawyer, or a physician, 
or a preacher. It follows that a consistent program 
of work can be laid out for him. In the graduate 
school there is no equally clear definition of purpose. 

The efforts of the graduate school to increase know]l- 
edge and emphasize knowledge for its own sake has 
diverted the attention of the preservice college teacher 
away from the task of making knowledge useful in 
the lives of the common garden variety of citizens. 
A successful undergraduate college teacher must be 
concerned primarily with the imparting of knowledge, 
its integration and understanding in terms of habits, 
attitudes, and behavior patterns. The research worker 
does not have to bother about knowledge in terms of 
these factors. 

Too many college teachers are using the same meth- 
ods, techniques, and materials in teaching undergrad- 
uate students that were used on them in the graduate 
school. They teach as they have been taught. Too 
often subject matter is developed in unrelated little 


Reborts... 
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packages which have meaning for the specialist, by: 
which leaves the average undergraduate cold and jp 
a fog. 

The failure to recvgnize the difference between the 
work of the researcher and the practitioner has had 
tragic consequences in the case of many college teach. 
ers. The graduate schools turn out too many mathe. 
maticians, physicists, historians, and linguists who are 
not teachers. The writer is indebted to Dean Joseph 
Seidlin of Alfred University for the development of 
this idea. 


Many of them are men and women of great stature: 
major contributors to science, technology, and the arts: 
but they are not teachers. On some scales of worth to 
humanity they outweigh the teachers; but they are not 
teachers. They might even be indispensable to institu. 
tions of higher learning; but they are not teachers. To 
them students are a means; to teachers, students are the 
end products—all else is a means. 


Should not a clear distinction be made between a re- 
search degree and a professional degree? 

There are at least four positions that may be taken 
in regard to this problem: 

1. The position of some graduate schools which are 
perfectly content to do nothing and leave the spirit 
and mechanics of good teaching entirely to chance. 

2. The position of groups 4 and 5 in the 1949 Con- 
ference on Preparation of College Teaching, spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education and the 
U. S. Office of Education. These two groups recom- 
mended a specific program which includes five ele- 
ments: the learning process, the role of higher edu- 
cation in society, the functions of the college teacher, 
materials and methods of teaching, and apprentice- 
ship. 

3. The position of the Harvard group which pre- 
pared this year a “Handbook for College Teachers,” 
edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite of Radcliffe Col- 
lege. This group assumes a middle position and pro- 
poses an extracurricular course of evening lectures for 
graduate students who look forward to college 
teaching. 

4, The position of separating the preparation of 
research workers and college teachers. This would 
place the preparation of college teachers in profes- 
sional schools, analogous to schools of law, medicine, 
or theology. 





A GRADUATE COURSE IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Srrane Lawson 
Colgate University 


LIKE many other liberal-arts colleges Colgate Uni- 


versity has a small-scale graduate program with the 
Master of Arts degree as its terminal point. About 
half of the graduate student body are young men who 
intend to become college teachers and who serve as 
graduate preceptors while earning the M.A. in a sub- 
ject field. 
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There is small hazard, in a program of this sort, of 
the kind of overspecialization of which larger gradu- 
ate schools are accused. Aside from their own gradu- 
ate studies the whole context of the preceptors’ ex- 
perience is that of general education. They are ina 
strategie position to observe and channel the impact 
of a core program upon freshmen, and by working as 
junior partners of the teaching faculty they also gain 
some insight into the daily problems of the college 
teacher. 

Shortly after the program began in 1946, however, 
we felt a need to supplement this practical induction 
through a basie course or seminar concerning college 
teaching as a profession. The main purpose, frankly, 
was to sharpen the preceptors’ awareness of the intel- 
lectual, social, and emotional needs of their freshmen. 
A second, and closely related, purpose was to examine 
systematically the broad perspectives of liberal educa- 
tion and the relationships of its parts. 

In catalogue jargon this idea emerged in 1947 as 
University Studies 599, General Education. . . . The aims 
and methods of general education; the areas of knowl- 
edge represented in the Colgate core courses, and their 
relationships; the articulation and evaluation of facts, 
ideas, attitudes and values; and the guidance of students 
in facing the major problems of our time. . . . Open to 
graduate students planning to enter the teaching field. 


For the inception of the course we were fortunate 
to secure the services of Wallace B. Donham, dean 
emeritus, Harvard School of Business. With his 
long experience as teacher and administrator he 
brought liberal imagination, tempered wisdom, and 
widely ranging interests embracing every aspect of 
teaching and learning. 

Now in its third year of development, University 
Studies 599 is a seminar co-ordinated by the director 
of preceptorial studies and taught co-operatively by 
a panel of some twenty members of the faculty and 
administration, including the president, the deans, and 
the directors of divisions and core courses, besides 
guests from other institutions. Every area of learn- 
ing and administration is represented. 

Although the main emphasis is upon higher educa- 
tion, the horizons of this seminar are the social and 
moral frame within which education functions, and it 
has, therefore, proved valuable also to graduate stu- 
dents preparing for secondary education. 

Topies for study and discussion include the nature 
of our society, the contribution to general education 
made by elementary and secondary schools; the state 
of development of our students when they enter col- 
lege; their motives, goals, and blind spots; the objeec- 
tives of higher education and the nature of the cur- 
riculum designed to attain these objectives; the ex- 
tracurricular program; functions and techniques of 
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counseling; teaching methods; and the standards and 
ideals of the teaching profession. 

Our experience with this course, and with other 
features of our plan of teacher education, suggests 
that possibly the liberal college, in which scholarship 
is dedicated to teaching, provides a propitious atmos- 
phere for this part of the graduate training of college 
teachers. 


NATIONAL CLINIC ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


ABNER L. HaNnsEN 


The University of Wisconsin 


Tue Second National Teacher Education Clinie, 
sponsored by the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, the Michigan Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and the Michigan State Board of Edu- 
cation, was held in October, 1950, in Lansing, and on 
the campuses of co-operating teacher-education insti- 
tutions in Michigan. In addition to a large represen- 
tation from Michigan there were in attendance 74 out- 
of-state persons from 22 different states and two edu- 
eators from Germany. 

Contrary to most conferences, institutes, and teacher 
conventions this clinic was not marked by verbalism. 
The program was organized around three general 
areas: 1. orientation with relation to the purposes of 
the clinic and the program of teacher education in 
Michigan; 2. observation activities by visiting teams 
of out-of-state educators of Michigan teacher educa- 
tion at work on various campuses; and 3. general 
round-up of reports by the observation teams and in- 
tegration of the work of the clinic. 

The purposes of the clinic were: 1. to observe criti- 
cally how a state system of education attempts to im- 
prove its program of teacher education; 2. to study the 
current programs of teacher education within the 
several colleges and school systems; 3. to obtain ideas 
from participants about developments and the im- 
provement of teacher education within the several 
states; 4. to evaluate teacher education to the end 
that the clinie may contribute generally to the improve- 
ment of teacher-education programs. 

Clearly, concisely, and cogently Lee Thurston, su- 
perintendent of public instruction of Michigan, 
pointed out that American education has a genuine 
task to perform in making “America the America of 
our dreams.” “American education today is doing (1) 
a good job for those who are able to continue on into 
advanced education; (2) a fair job for the second 
quarter of the school population; and (3) a poor 
job for about one and one-half million young people 
who drop out after entering high school.” 

Dr. Thurston presented the following seven issues: 
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1. Do we teach our pupils the fundamentals of edu- 
cation with all of the resources of science and art? 
2. Do we unlock the gates of vocational opportunity 
in the boy’s and girl’s life which will lead to a satis- 
fying occupation? 3. Do we associate school and com- 
munity life in all their interrelated aspects? 4. Do 
we attempt to do everything we do in the classroom, 
knowing that education reaches out into the busy com- 
munity life and the out-of-doors? Many things are 
taught better out of the classroom than in it. 5. Have 
we faced up to the fundamental issue of life-long 
learning for all? 6. Do we as professional people re- 
sist participation of lay people in our schools? 7. Are 
we doing our part in teaching the American way of 
life, both in what and in how we teach? 

Karl Bigelow stated that the clinie idea possesses 
the following basic critical characteristic: “It, the 
clinic idea, focuses attention on actual, on-going activi- 
ties and not on many lectures or discussion meet- 
ings; the attention is on action in a teacher-educa- 
tion program and not on verbalism about teacher edu- 
cation. We are to be alert to the interrelationships of 
joint co-operative efforts to improve teacher educa- 
tion.” 

The characteristics of Michigan teacher education 
were presented by David M. Trout, dean of students, 
Central Michigan College of Education. Legal con- 
trol of teacher certification is vested in the state board 
of education, which consists of three persons elected 
by popular vote and the state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction who is also elected by popular vote. 
The four state colleges of education are under the 
control of the state board of education. Each mem- 
ber of the state board, as well as the state superinten- 
dent, serves as adviser to the president of one of the 
four colleges of education. This advisership is ro- 
tated in order that greater co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion may obtain between the board and the colleges 
in the entire program of teacher education. 

At the present time the effort to select teachers at 
the time of admission as freshmen is apparently mini- 
mal. The upper two thirds of high-school graduates 
are eligible for admission. There follows a slow 
process of selection dependent upon: 1. academic selec- 
tion—suecess or failure in academic work; 2. strong 
counseling systems to assist students to select the kind 
of teaching that they wish to enter or other work more 
suited to their interests, needs, aptitudes, and abilities; 
3. definite standards for admission to teacher educa- 
tion upon completion of the first two years of col- 
lege; and 4. evaluation during first experience with 
student teaching. 

The program of teacher education makes rather 
wide use of off-campus student teaching. Students 
are thereby given opportunity to work in typical 
everyday schools under the supervision of a teacher in 
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those schools and participate in community surveys 
as well as in the regular work of the school system, 

In co-operating with the inservice education of 
teachers, the state board of education has decreed that 
courses might be given in the field and designateg 
for residence credit provided that they could be taught 
better that way than in residence. 

A co-operative program in graduate work is carried 
on by agreement between the University of Michigan 
and the colleges of education. This permits much of 
the work for the advanced degree to be taken on the 
campus of the teachers college, with final work to be 
taken at the University of Michigan and the degree to 
be awarded by that institution. 

Observation teams of out-of-state visitors were or- 
ganized in terms of the interests of the clinic particj- 
pants. Opportunities to observe the following actiyi- 
ties were available at one or more of the five observa. 
tion centers: 

A. A funetional regional college—demonstration 
of philosophy of the college in action. 

B. Student orientation and guidance—freshman 
orientation, personnel classes, counseling services, and 
placement services. 

C. Clinical services—speech, reading, writing, psy- 
choeducational, and neuropsychopathic institute. 

D. Selection of prospective teachers—selection and 
guidance, advanced program for selective recruitment, 
admission and orientation to the profession. 

E. Teacher education—common experiences of ele- 
mentary and secondary integrated laboratory ex- 
periences, off-campus student teaching, modified core 
programs, vocational education in trade and industry, 
child-development laboratory, externship in vocational 
education; teacher education in the special educa- 
tion fields, laboratory school for special education; 
physical and occupational therapy including student 
teaching, medical care, and vocational training. 

F. Inservice education—extension, correspondence, 
and a direct service to school systems; combined off- 
campus program in co-operation with other teacher- 
education institutions; workshops and _ extension 
courses directed at specific needs of school systems, 
special library service for such programs. 

G. Health service—a combined college and county 
program including preteaching experience. 

H. Adult education and extensive program of off- 
campus community and adult education. 

I. General education—a unique program of general 
education, including large-area studies, testing, and 
analysis of student needs. 

J. Off-campus community study—this program 
deals with community agencies and their relationships 
to education and involves student residence in the town 
involved for a six-week period. 

The observation teams spent approximately a day 
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and a half on the campus of a teacher-education in- 
stitution. The activities of that time were directed 
toward the end of determining how closely the stated 
reacher-education activities co-ordinated with the act- 
yal work being carried on at the institution. There 
were from 15 to 20 members on each visiting team, 
and responsibilities for specific areas of teacher-educa- 
tion activities were divided among the individual mem- 
pers of the team. 

In most eases the visiting teams met with the local 
faculty to discuss the findings after completion of the 
day and a half of observation. Such reports were 
largely in terms of “We commend” and “We would 
like further information.” 

After the observation teams returned to St. Mary’s 
Lake Camp the remainder of the clinic was devoted 
to: 1. reports of the observation teams; 2. series 
of small parallel clinies on diagnosis and prognosis of 
teacher-education problems; 3. states on parade— 
descriptions of unique teacher-education programs or 
approaches to the teacher-education problem among 
the various state colleges and universities; and 4. 
evaluation of entire clinic by (a) out-of-state repre- 
sentatives, (b) out-of-country representatives, and 
(c) in-state representatives. 

In general the following seem to be the character- 
istie features of teacher education in Michigan: 1. A 
genuine, co-operative effort among the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions to improve the state program of 
teacher education. 2. An externship program in stu- 
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dent teaching which is one of the most valuable of the 
experiences involved in the teacher-education program. 
3. Strong, effective, student-centered counseling pro- 
grams. 4. Workable standards for admission to 
teacher candidacy based upon rather long-term selec- 
tion and evaluation with the ultimate responsibility of 
decision resting upon the student after he has full 
information on requirements and also upon his own 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 5. Mutual co-opera- 
tion and respect between local communities and the 
teacher-education institutions. 6. Provision for strong 
clinical programs, especially in reading and speech. 
7. A real attempt to have prospective teachers learn 
by doing. 8. Acceptance of the philosophy that the 
function of the colleges of education is teacher educa- 
tion. 9. Quite successful integration of the theory of 
education with student teaching. 10. Utilization of 
other off-campus activities in the teacher-education 
program, such as camping, as well as off-campus stu- 
dent teaching. 11. Basic acceptance and implemen- 
tation of the belief that teacher education can be im- 
proved only through the co-operative efforts of the 
teaching profession, the teacher-education institutions, 
the public, and the legal authorities responsible for 
teacher certification and education. This is evidenced 
by the very active co-operative programs of the 
Michigan Education Association, the state department 
of public instruction, and the teacher education in- 
stitutions, carried on through state-wide committees 
for the study of problems of education. 















STUDENT REACTION TO THE OBJECTIVE 
AND ESSAY TEST 







HERBERT M. SILVEY 





Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls 







THE two principal measuring devices used to eval- 
uate educational efforts and content are the objective, 
or short-answer, and the essay test. The writer has 
no intentions of entering into any debate on the merits 
and/or advantages and weaknesses of either the ob- 
jective or essay test. No good purpose would be served. 
Instead I shall let the student speak. The purpose 
of the paper is to present student reaction to the two 
types of tests. It is recognized that the expressed 
feelings and attitudes of college students toward the 
objective and essay tests may not always be justified 
on the basis of fact or critical analysis, evaluation, or 
logie. However, it must be borne in mind that feel- 
ings and attitudes even though arising from false as- 
sumptions, color one’s point of view and structures 


















one’s outlook as much as if they had the support of 
conclusive evidence. Without regard as to how or 
why certain attitudes persist, this study showed cer- 
tain reactions. Somewhere along the line something 
operated in the individual’s educational experience to 
influence the establishment of certain attitudes regard- 
ing the two types of tests. Since certain attitudes 
persist, no matter how or why formed, education can 
well afford to recognize them in its effective discharge 
of its obligation to the student. 

During the school year 1949-50, 828 students, en- 
rolled at Iowa State Teachers College, filled out an 
information blank pertaining to the objective and 
essay test. After each question in the blank the stu- 
dent was asked to tell “why” or to “explain” his “yes” 
or “no” answer. The explanations and comments rep- 
resented the student’s own attitudes and feelings. In 
other words, the reasons and explanations given by the 
student were dictated by his own feelings in the 
matter. These unstructured explanations and com- 


ments were classified and tabulated for each question 
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in order of frequency of mention. Not all the 828 
answered every question or gave reasons and expla- 
nations for “yes” or “no” answers. The responses are 
expressed in terms of percentages based on the 828 
students who filled out the blank. 

The 828 students were classified as follows: fresh- 
men, 9 per cent; sophomores, 15 per cent; juniors, 
31 per cent; seniors, 41 per cent; and postgraduates, 
4 per cent. Thirty-four per cent of the number had 
had teaching experience and 66 per cent had not. 
The responses are shown in the following table. 


TABLE 


Do you prepare differently for the essay test than for 
the objective test? 

Yes 

No 
No response 


(Explain) : 
Study general principles for essay, details for 
objective 
More preparation for ess 
Study general principles 
for essay 
Essay requires recall of specific information 
Organize material for essay 
More memorization for objective ... 
More preparation for objective 
Do you study differently for the instructor who gives 
objective tests altogether than for the instructor who 
aires essay tests altogether? 


(Explain) : 
Study general principles for essay, details for 


objective 
More preparation for essay 
More preparation for objective 
Memorize more for objective 
Study text more for objective 
Do you study differently for the same instructor when he 


(Explain) : 
Study details and facts for objective, general 
principles for essay 

More preparation for essay 

More preparation for objective 

Memorize more for essay 3 

Study textbook more for objective 2 
Do you like for the instructor to tell beforehand whether 
the test will be essay or objective? 


(Why ?) 
So that type of test can be studied for 
Other reasons 
Which type of test do you prefer? 
Objective 
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No response 


(Why ?) 
Objective 
Easier to prepare for and write 
Wider sampling 
Objective grading 
Easier to make grades 
Better insight into student’s knowledge .. 
Essay 
Gives opportunity for self expression .... 
Better insight into student’s knowledge .. 
Easier to make grade when little is known 
about subject 1 
When studying do you try to remember the exact word- 
ing of the text: 


Have you observed that the instructor who gives the ob- 
jective type test exclusively uses fferent teaching 
— from the one who gives the essay exclusively? 
es 
No 
No response . 


(Explain) : 
Generalized instruction for essay, facts and 
details for objective 

Better organized class recitations for essay 

Lectures more for essay .. 

Sticks closer to topic for essay 

Follows text more closely for objective 3 
Do you keep notes differently for the instructor who 
gives objective tests than for the one who gives essay 


No 
No response 


(Explain) : 
More complete notes for objective tests 
Include more details in notes for objective 
tests 
More complete notes for essay test 
Keep notes in outline form for essay 
Include more details in notes for essay 2 
Do you review your notes differently for the objective 
tort than for the essay test? 
res 


y 


No response . 


(Explain) : 
Learn facts and details for objective, main 
points for essay 

Spend more time reviewing for essay 

Memorize more for objective 

Spend more time reviewing for objective .... 3 
Which type of test do you consider to be superior in 
bringing out the best efforts of the student? 

Objective 

Essay 

No response 





THE TEACHER’S LOT 

Tne usual impression of the teaching career in the 
mind of the man in the street is that it is a soft one 
and that the teacher is fortunate in having a short 
working day for only five days a week and long va- 
eations. This is the impression on the basis of which 
it is sometimes argued that teachers receive adequate 
salaries in terms of hours of work. 


How erroneous the popular version of the teacher's 
career is is more than adequately proved in a study 
released at the end of March by the National Edu- 
eation Association. According to this report, en- 
titled “Teaching Load in 1950,” the average class- 
room teacher in the nation’s schools works 48 hours 
a week. In addition to the actual hours of class- 
room teaching time must be found for correcting 
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papers, preparation of lessons, supervising study 
ialls, monitoring, making out records, and sponsor- 
ing school activities. 

Further, the social situation presents new and more 
dificult problems with which the teacher has to cope. 
Overcrowded buildings and lack of equipment do not 
mplify the conditions for instruction and education. 
According to the report: 







Experienced teachers are saying that today’s children 
present new problems that add to the teaching load. 
There is still a sound core of well-adjusted, well-reared 
children, but the cumulative effects of broken homes, the 
tensions of the war, family transiency, lack of parental 
control, and the overstimulation of moving pictures, radio, 
and television are being felt in almost every classroom. 
4s the needs of the children increase, teachers are in- 
creasing their efforts to understand each child. ... 

At the same time that there is a growing awareness of 
the need for working with each child as an individual 
person, there are continuing changes in the school eur- 
riculum. 













There has at the same time been an increase in the 
duties expected of the teacher—“preparing learning 
naterials, working with individual pupils outside of 
dass, conferring with parents, co-operating with other 
shool personnel or community agencies, correcting 
papers and class tests, lesson planing, and study.” 
Inservice courses and summer-school attendance are 
either required or recognized as professionally neces- 
sary. The average of 48 hours a week does not in- 
dude the time devoted to nonschool organizations and 
voluntary community services—an average of 4 hours 
a week, 

The issue that arises from this study is not one of 
extra pay; it is an issue of finding ways and means 
for improving the educational opportunities for the 
nation’s children by providing “reasonable class size, 
a reasonable number of hours for teaching, a fair 
distribution of duties, and smooth-running school 
management.” 

The teacher’s lot may be a happy one, but the study 
of the NEA, based on responses of 2,000 teachers (51 
per cent in urban areas; 62 per cent in elementary 
schools) gives every evidence that the burden is not a 
light one.-—I. L. K. 



















A REQUIRED COURSE IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY AND TACTICS 
OF COMMUNISM 


Tue University of San Francisco will become “the 
first American university to inaugurate a required 
course in the philosophy and tactics of Communism,” 
according to a report released, May 11, by the Rev- 
rend William J. Dunne, 8.J., president of the uni- 
versity. The decision to open the course next fall 
was based on the report of a committee that has been 
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devoting considerable study to the confusion of world 


leadership caused by the tactics of Communism. The 
course will be mandatory in all of the colleges, “for 
the tragic history even of scientists in the past few 
years shows the necessity of training in all areas of 
education.” 

The committee that made the recommendations basic 
to the establishment of the course was made up of the 
following: Alphonse T. Fiore, professor of political 
science; Anthony T. Bouscaren and Robert C. Mac- 
Kenzie, assistant professors of political science; and 
the Reverend Raymond T. Feely, S8.J., dean of the 
faculties. The substance of the report to Father 
Dunne is as follows: 


Present compulsory courses in American institutions 
now required of all graduates have proven inadequate to 
meet the modern crisis. Leaders in government, in labor, 
in science, and in all walks of life, even though strongly 
committed to the democratic way of life, have neverthe- 
less been constantly outwitted by a failure to understand 
the true nature and tactics of Communism. 

The famous phrase of Winston Churchill’s, ‘‘Com- 
munism is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma,’’ is no longer true. The philosophy of Com- 
munism, the dynamics which account for its tremendous 
success since the close of World War II, and the well-de- 
fined blueprint of its tactics are subjects with which every 
American university graduate should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar if he is to become a leader in the crisis now con- 
fronting the United States and the world. 


“THE FRONTIER OF KNOWLEDGE” 
AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Kirtley F. Maruer, professor of geology, Har- 
vard University, and president, Foundation for Inte- 
grated Education, and Paul A. McGhee, dean, Divi- 
sion of General Education, and Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, New York University, announced 
jointly on June 1 that a new course of lectures, “The 
Frontier of Knowledge: Integrative Concepts in Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Education,” will be offered in 
the fall at New York University. The series of lec- 
tures under the chairmanship of Henry Margenau, 
Higgins Professor of Physics and Natural Philosophy, 
Yale University, will be open to the public and to 
teachers throughout the college year. Dr. Margenau, 
in consultation with members of the faculties of Yale, 
Harvard, and New York universities, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, the University of Pennsylvania, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and others, has been formu- 
lating the course since December, 1950. An Academic 
Committee, comprising George EK. Axtelle, professor 
of education, New York University; Eugen Kullmann, 
lecturer in the graduate faculty of political and social 
science, New School for Social Research; Harold 
Rugg, professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
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lumbia University; and John S. Brubacher, Reuben 
Post Halleck Professor of the History and Philosophy 
of Education, Yale University, will assist the chair- 
man in the work of the course. 

Dr. Mather reported at the same time that the 
Rockefeller Foundation had made a grant with which 
to subsidize a workshop conference of the chairman 
with other lecturers in the course and with educators 
interested in it, to be held at the University of New 
Hampshire, August 23-29. In this expansion of the 
work of the Foundation for Integrated Education, 
Harvey W. Culp, formerly executive dean, Briarcliff 
Junior College (Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.), has been 
appointed administrative officer. 

F. L. Kunz, executive officer of the foundation, will 
give the first lecture, September 25, in which he will 
describe the need and motivation of the course. The 
lectures will be given every week and will include the 
following speakers among others: F. S. C. North- 
rop, Sterling Professor of Law and Natural Phi- 
losophy, Yale University; Clyde Kluckhohn, professor 
of anthropology, Harvard University; W. Seifriz, 
professor of botany, University of Pennsylvania; 
Theodore Brameld, professor of education, New York 
University; and Ernest Nagel, professor of philoso- 
phy, Columbia University. 


SEVEN COLLEGES PLAN TO CO-OPERATE 
WITH STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION 
A CONFERENCE in April, sponsored by Mount Hol- 
yoke, Radcliffe, Smith and Wellesley colleges and at- 
tended by representatives of the departments of -edu- 
cation of seven states and representatives of seven lib- 
eral-arts colleges for women, attempted to clarify the 
position of liberal-arts colleges in educating teachers 
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for the public schools. The differences in Prescribed 
hours of courses in education required by state depart. 
ments and the varied programs of teacher education 
offered by the colleges, the need of a method of eyaly. 
ating the product of the liberal-arts program, and the 
protection of the states from incompletely trained pro. 
fessional teachers were discussed. As a result a Com. 
mittee of Six was appointed to study means of ¢p. 
operation between the departments and the colleges 
in the education and certification of elementary-schoo| 
teachers. 

The committee will endeavor over a period of , 
year to work out ways of evaluating the effectiveness 
of graduates from the seven colleges as teachers jn 
public elementary schools and of the programs of 
teacher education. The participating colleges are: 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.), Mount Holyoke (South Hadley, 
Mass.), Radcliffe (Cambridge, Mass.), Smith (North. 
ampton, Mass.), Vassar (Poughkeepsie, N. Y,), 
Wellesley (Mass.), and Barnard College, Columbia 
University; the states, Connecticut, Maine, Massachu. 
setts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 

The members of the committee are: Stuart M. 
Stoke, chairman of the department of psychology 
and education, Mount Holyoke College, chairman; 
Everett C. Preston, director, divisions of adult edu- 
cation, teacher certification, and academic credentials, 
New Jersey State Department of Education; Ermo 
H. Scott, deputy commissioner, division of teaching 
service, Maine State Department of Education; Wil- 
liam P. Viall, supervisor of teacher certification, New 
York State Education Department; Clifford Bragdon, 
chairman of the department of education and child 
study, Smith College; and Eveline Omwake, director, 
Poughkeepsie Country Day School, Vassar College. 


































Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending June 11: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Paul Samuel Smith, head of the department of his- 
tory, Whittier (Calif.) College assumed new duties, 
June 16, as president, succeeding William C. Jones, 
who has retired in order to become superintendent of 
the Congregational Conference of Southern California 
and the Southwest. 


The Reverend Oscar W. Lever, dean of administra- 
tion, Columbia (S. Car.) College, has been named 
president, Kentucky Wesleyan College (Winchester), 
to succeed the Reverend John Foster Baggett, whose 





appointment was reported in ScHOot AnD SOcIEty, 
September 30, 1950. 


Fred V. Roeder, assistant professor of education, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), has been promoted 
to an associate professorship, effective September 1. 










Christine M. Heinig, whose appointment as ass0- 
ciate in childhood education, American Association 
of University Women, was reported in ScHoOL xD 
Society, November 22, 1947, has been granted leave 
of absence for three months, beginning June 1, to 
serve as a specialist in kindergarten education, under 
the Department of State in the Berlin area of Ger- 
many and in the office of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany, developing educational mate- 
rials in this field. 
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Karl de Schweinitz, professor of social welfare, 
Cniversity of California (Los Angeles 24), has been 
granted a temporary leave of absence to accept an 
appointment by the Department of State to work with 
the Egyptian Ministry of Social Affairs in establish- 
ing a new system of social welfare that has been ar- 
ranged as part of the Point Four general-agreement 
program signed in June by the United States and 
Bgypt. 

Wesley Parkinson Lloyd, dean of students, Brigham 
Young University (Provo, Utah), will leave for Japan 
in July to direct a group of American educators in 
establishing a Counseling and Guidance Institute for 
faculty members of Japanese universities. The proj- 
ect was initiated by SCAP at the request of the uni- 
versities. Five members of the group are still to be 
selected. A committee recommended by the American 
Council on Education and made up of the following 
persons will serve in an advisory capacity: Edmund 
¢, Williamson, dean of students, the University of 
Minnesota, chairman; Helen Dalton Bragdon, presi- 
dent, American Association of University Women; 
Francis J. Brown, staff associate, American Council 
on Education; Daniel D. Feder, dean of students, 
University of Denver; Donald J. Shank, vice-presi- 
dent, Institute of International Education; and 
Maurice E. Troyer, vice-president, International 
Christian University of Japan. 


























Charles W. Hunt, whose retirement from the presi- 
dency of State Teachers College (Oneonta, N. Y.), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 21, 
1950, has been named chairman of the recently formed 
Alumni Fellowship Fund of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The purpose of the fund, established 
in April, is “to provide additional or advanced study 
for worthy students and practicing educators through 
graduate fellowships.” 














The International Society of Pedagogical Studies 
and Research, an outgrowth of the International Con- 
gress of Education held in 1949 in Santander (Spain) 
which has as its purpose world-wide excharge of edu- 
cational ideas and materials, has announced the fol- 
lowing as officers for the current year: Raymond 
Buyse, of the faculty of experimental pedagogy, Uni- 
versity of Louvain (Belgium), president; Arvil S. 
Barr, professor of education, the University of Wis- 
consin, first vice-president; Mlle. Laure Dupraz, of 
the faculty of psychology and pedagogy, University 
of Fribourg (Switzerland), second vice-president; 
and Angeles Galino, Instituto de San Jose de Calasanz 
(Madrid, Spain), secretary. Victor Hoz, of the In- 
stituto de San Jose de Calasanz, is editor of the bulle- 
tin, Pedagogica. 

The newly formed Adult Education Association of 
the United States (see ScHOot anv Society, February 
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3) has announced the following officers and members 
of its Executive Committee: Howard Y. McClusky, 
professor of education, University of Michigan, presi- 
dent; Edward W. Brice, director of extension, State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (Orangeburg, S. 
Car.), E. Manfred Evans, supervisor of adult educa- 
tion in the publie schools of Los Angeles, Margaret 
E. Hoke, executive secretary, Denver Adult Educa- 
tion Council, and Lawrence Rogin, director of edu- 
cation, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, vice- 
presidents; Fern Long, director of adult education, 
Cleveland Public Library, secretary-treasurer; and 
Robertson Sillars, assistant professor of adult educa- 
tion, Western Reserve University, administrative see- 
retary. The members of the council include: Leland 
P. Bradford, National Education Association; Glen 
Burch, executive director, Film Council of America; 
Eleanor G. Coit, director, American Labor Educa- 
tion Service; John M. Cory, executive secretary, 
American Library Association; Paul H. Durrie, di- 
rector of adult education, Des Moines (Iowa); Paul 
L. Essert, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Gladys Gallup, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Herbert M. Hamlin, professor 
of agricultural education, University of Illinois; Miss 
Hoke; Herbert C. Hunsaker, dean, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University; Maleolm S. Knowles, 
director of adult education, Central YMCA, Chicago; 
Miss Long; Homer Kempfer, specialist in adult edu- 
eation, Office of Education, FSA; Dr. McClusky; 
Everett C. Preston, director of adult education, New 
Jersey State Department of Education; Ernest H. 
Reed, International Harvester Company; Paul H. 
Sheats, director of extension, University of California 
(Los Angeles 24); Alice Sowers, professor of home- 
life education, University of Oklahoma; and Thomas 
A. Van Sant, director of adult education in the publie 
schools of Baltimore. Lorentz H. Adolfson, director 
of extension, the University of Wisconsin, is chairman 
of the Council of National Organizations. 


The Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional recently elected the following officers: Helen 
Bertermann, principal of the Central Fairmount and 
the Theodore Roosevelt elementary schools, Cincin- 
nati, president; and Blanche Ludlum, director of stu- 
dent teachers in the nursery school of the elementary 
school, University of California (Los Angeles), and 
Bernice Nash, kindergarten teacher in the public 
schools of Lawrence (Kans.), vice-presidents. 


Ernest B. Harper, head of the department of social 
service, Michigan State College (East Lansing), has 
been elected president, National Association of Social 
Work, to sueceed Clarid F. MeNeil, director, School of 
Social Administration, the Ohio State University. 


James L. Whitehead, formerly superintendent of 
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Federal Archives for the State of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed director of the college department of 
the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, a nonprofit 
member organization devoted to the improvement of 
standards in the teaching profession, with offices at 
1776 Broadway, New York 19. Louis T. Benezet, 
president, Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), repre- 
sents the colleges and their concerns on the Executive 
Committee. 


George F. Gant, general manager, TVA, whose ap- 
pointment as head of a new program in graduate edu- 
cation under the Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education, was reported in ScHoot AnD So- 
ciety, March 31, is executive secretary of a commis- 
sion made up of the following scientists and educators 
which will assist in the development of the program: 
J. Hillis Miller, president, University of Florida, 
chairman; Ernest Cadman Colwell, Distinguished Vis- 
iting Professor, Emory University (Ga.); Linton E. 
Grinter, research professor of civil-engineering me- 
chanics, Illinois Institute of Technology; Henry H. 
Hill, president, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.) ; N. Paul Hudson, dean, 
Graduate School, the Ohio State University; Charles 
S. Johnson, president, Fisk University (Nashville) ; 
S. Milton Nabrit, dean, Graduate School, Atlanta 
University; Theophilus A. Painter, president, the Uni- 
versity of Texas; Louis Arthur Pardue, vice-president, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg) ; William 
W. Pierson, dean, Graduate School, the University 
of North Carolina; William G. Pollard, executive 
director, Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Institute of Nuclear 
Studies; M. H. Trytten, director, Office of Scientific 
Personnel, National Research Council; and Frank J. 
Welch, dean, College of Agriculture, University of 
Kentucky. John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the board, 
will serve as ex-officio member. 

Emilie Margaret White, head of the department of 
foreign languages in divisions 1-9 of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, has been elected 
president, Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 


The North Dakota Institute for Regional Studies, 
which was established under the directorship of G. 
Ernst Giesecke, dean, School of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, North Dakota Agricultural College (Fargo), 
as reported in Scnoon anp Society, August 12, 1950, 
has been adopted by the faculty of the school as a 
permanent organization, with the following Board of 
Directors: H. Dean Stallings, librarian of the college, 
chairman; R. E. Dunbar, dean, School of Chemical 
Technology; Ruby M. Grimes, associate professor of 
mathematics; Baldur H. Kristjanson, associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics; Kenneth Kuhn, 
chairman of the department of English; Rudolf Otter- 
sen, associate professor of history; and Loren D. 
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Potter, associate professor of botany. 0. A. Stevens 
professor of botany, has been appointed curator of the 
institute’s scientific collection, and Dean Giesecke, ey. 
ecutive secretary. 


Honors and Awards 


Philip Kolb, of the department of French, Univer. 
sity of Illinois, has been invited by Mme. Gerard 
Mante-Proust, niece and only heir of the late Marce| 
Proust, to edit a multivolume edition of M. Proust's 
letters. Professor Kolb’s selection as the editor was 
based in large part on the publication in 1950 by the 
University of Illinois Press of his “La Correspond. 
ance de Marcel Proust” which establishes the chronol. 
ogy of the letters and provides indices and commen. 
tary for 1,450 items. The work will be done chiefly 
in the university. , 


Carl W. Blegen, head of the department of classics, 
University of Cincinnati, was recently awarded an 
honorary doctorate by the University of Oslo, accord- 
ing to a report released to the press, May 28. 


Recent Deaths 


Arthur Howard Sutherland, chairman of the de. 
partment of psychology, Louisiana College (Pineville), 
died, May 18, at the age of seventy-two years, accord- 
ing to a report received by Scuoou aNp Soctery, 
June 6. Dr. Sutherland had served as assistant in 
philosophy (1907-08), the University of Wisconsin; 
assistant in abnormal psychology (1909-10), Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane (Washington, D. C.); 
instructor in experimental psychology (1910-14), Uni- 
versity of Illinois; instructor in psychology (1914 
17), Yale University; director of the department of 
educational research (1917-24), City School District 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) ; director (1924-26), the Suther- 
land School of Educational Research (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) ; director (1926-27), the Scarborough (N. Y.) 
School; from instructor to assistant professor of edu- 
eation and school education (1932-49), the City Col- 
lege (N. Y.) ; and chairman of the department of psy- 
chology (since 1949), Louisiana College. 


Harry Philip Brown, professor of wood technology, 
New York State College of Forestry (Syracuse, N. 
Y.), died, May 24, at the age of sixty-four years, ac- 
cording to a report received by ScHOou AnD Society, 
June 5. Dr. Brown had served as instructor of 
botany (1912-14), Cornell University; assistant pro- 
fessor of forest botany (1915-17), and professor of 
wood technology (since 1918), New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry. 


Paul V. C. Baur, professor and curator emeritus of 
classical archaeology, Yale University, died, June 5, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Baur had served 
the University of Missouri (Columbia) from 1901 to 
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1902 before joining the faculty of Yale University in 
1903, and retiring in 1940. 

Thomas Clarkson Trueblood, professor emeritus of 
public s speaking, the University of Michigan (Ann 
Arbor), died, June 4, at the age of ninety-five eg 
Dr. Trueblood had served as lecturer (1884-89), a 
the universities of Missouri, Ohio Wesleyan, etn 
and Michigan; professor of public speaking (1889- 
1926), and professor emeritus (since 1926), the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Philip Mason Palmer, retired dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
died, June 4, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Palmer had served the university as instructor of 
modern languages (1902-05), assistant professor 
(1905-06), professor (1906-10), professor of German 
(1910-46), director of College of Arts and Sciences 
(1921-35), and dean (since 1935). 

The Reverend Michael Joseph Ahern, S.J., professor 
emeritus of chemistry, Weston (Mass.) College, died, 
June 4, at the age of seventy-four years. Father 
Ahern had served as instructor in chemistry and 
geology (1902-06), and professor and head of the 
department of chemistry and geology (1915-19), 
Boston College; instructor in geology and mathe- 
matics (1906-07), Woodstock (Md.) College; pro- 
fessor and director, department of science (1911-14), 
and president and director of chemical laboratories 
(1919-23), Canisius College (Buffalo, N. Y.); pro- 
fessor of chemistry and head of the Sipetenes 
(1923-25), Holy Cross College (Washington, D. C.) ; 
professor (1925-26), St. Joseph’s College (Philadel- 
phia); professor of chemistry and geology (1926- 
31), and professor emeritus of chemistry (since 1931), 
Weston College. 

Edward Howard Griggs, president of the department 
of philosophy and chairman of the council, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, died, June 6, at the 
age of eighty-three years. Dr. Griggs had served as 
instructor in English (1889-91), and professor of lit- 
erature (1892-93), University of Indiana; assistant 
professor of ethics (1891-92), professor of ethics 
(1893-97), and head of the combined departments 
of ethies and education (1897-98), Stanford (Calif.) 
University. 

Richard Ray Kirk, professor emeritus of English, 
Tulane University (New Orleans 18), died, June 6, 
at the age of seventy-three years. Professor Kirk had 
served as instructor in rhetoric (1904-08), the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; instructor in English (1909-14), 
Cornell University; assistant professor of English 
(1914-17, 1919-21), Georgia Institute of Technology 
(Atlanta); assistant professor (1921-24), associate 
professor (1924-37), and professor (1937-45), Tu- 
lane University. 
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‘All Teachers Can Teach Reading.’’ 1951 Yearbook. 
Pp. 63. New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Plainfield, N. J. 1951. 

Copies may be obtained on Kester D. Beers, 1035 Kenyon 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J 


e 
Elements of Television Systems. 
1951. 


ANNER, GEORGE E. 
Pp. xii+ 804. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 
$7.75. 
tecent trends in the development of television systems for 
specialized industrial uses and for transmission of images 
in full color have made classical methods obsolete for teach- 
ing the principles of those systems. For this reason this 
study begins with closed systems and goes on expandin 
this point of view to include the complications iemedndel 
by using a radio link in place of interconnecting cables. 


BRIGGS, THOMAS H. The Secondary School Curricu- 
lum; Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. Pp. 399 + 448. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1951. 

The Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund Lectures. 
@ 


‘*Children and the Present Emergency.’’ Department of 
Elementary School Principals Bulletin No. 6. Pp. 48. 
Illustrated. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1951. 50 
cents. 

Prepared for the purpose of helping school rsonnel un- 
derstand and meet the special needs of children in these 
critical times. 

a 


COLTON, JOEL. Compulsory Labor Arbitration in 
France. 1936-1939. Pp. xvi+22 King’s Crown 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 1951. $3.25. 
This study is a history of the French experiment (a legal 
system of arbitration prohibiting strikes before attempts at 
conciliation had run their course) from its origins in the 
sitdown strikes of June, 1936, until its wartime suspension. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. A Christmas Story. Pp. ix+ 
84. Illustrated. Evans Brothers Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, London W.C.1. 1951. 4/- 
This is one of a series of classics in the Basic English 
Library, being ‘‘A Christmas Carol” put into Basic English. 

° 


FESSENDEN, SETH A., AND WAYNE N. THOMP- 
SON. Basic Experiences in Speech. Pp. xii+427. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. $3.75. 
Because of its dynamic organization, this book provides 
specific instructions in how to meet the most common speech 
situations and also such items as visual-aid speech, micro- 
phone speaking, and public discussion. 


o 
GALLYON, R. N. Stories from the Odyssey. Pp. xx+ 
107. Illustrated. Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague 
House, Russell Square, London W.C.1. 1951. 5/- 
Another classic put into Basic English. 
° 


GILMER, B. VON HALLER. How to Help Your Child 
Develop Successfully. Pp. viii+368. Illustrated. 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York 11. 1951. $3.95. 

A handbook for parents covering child behavior from birth 
to the tenth year with practical questions and answers 
arranged for quick easy reference to everyday problems. 


° 
GOSNELL, CULLEN B., AND LYNWOOD M. HOL-— 
LAND. State and Local Government in the United 
States. Pp. xvi+619. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1951. $5.00. 
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The authors are mindful of the aot ges mane ae ve STEVENSON, R. L. Treasure Island. Pp viii +953 
governments must measure up to their responsibilities to Evans Brothers, Ltd., Montague House R . . 
the people if they are to continue to function as important a ee ; ore © g » ttussel] are 
units in our system. arate a. es het ' —. ; Sq ’ 
is is another in the series of classics in the B 
ad Library. Happily in this book it has been pa English 
HALL, W. F.,. AND HELEN HALL. Rod: The Sky to a certain degree, the qualities which have made its owe 
Lad. Pp. 181. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy Company, e 
1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 1951. $1.48. , : 
For Grades 6-8, good reading for all young readers with a WILLIAMSON, MARY L. George Washington: Soldier 
normal interest in airplanes. and Statesman. Pp. 191. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy 
» Company, 1632 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 1951, $1.40 
} For Grades 5-8, all information is introduced through ae 
KOZMAN, HILDA CLUTE (Editor). Group Process in tion of the characters so that the interest level is high 
Physical Education. Pp. xiv+418. Harper & Brothers, ® 
New York 16. 1951. $4.50. 
This was produced by the staff of the physical education 
department of the University of California (Los Angeles). Since 1885 


@ > 4 7 
LARSON, ADLOWE L. Agricultural Marketing. Pp. A L & Ld R T Reliable and Dis- 
xiv+519. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1951. TEACHERS 
$5.25. 
In selecting the information presented here, the author has A G > N C Y 


chosen a cross-section of operations, commodities, prob- Co ie 
lems, and illustrations that seemed to him most useful and COLLEGE to lleges and Uni 
to students. 








criminating Service 


e BUREAU versities of the 
McCARTHY, RAYMOND G. Facts about Alcohol. Pp. s 
48. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 Nation and their 
W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cents; quan- 25 E. Jackson Blvd, 


tity rates. 
A Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago 4, i, Personnel. 


e MEMBER NATA 


MELBY, ERNEST O. American Education under Fire: 
The Story of the ‘‘Phony Three-R Fight.’’ Pp. 43. 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth ; : 
Avenue, New York 10. 1951. 25 cents; quantity rates. Retirement Plans Life Insurance 
One of the Freedom Pamphlet Series. 

















NEUGARTEN, BERNICE L. Your Children’s Heredity. J 
Pp. 49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, 57 C T | A A } 
W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 1951. 40 cents; quan- 


tity rates. 
There are dozens of false notions and superstitions that 


people believe about heredity and environment, and in 
spite of the great strides genetics has made in the past 50 A NEW PLAN 
years, it has still a long way to go. A Better Living 





sooklet. 
° Wholesale Life Insurance provides 


OBERTEUFFER, DELBERT. Physical Education: A valuable protection at a remarkably low 
Textbook of Principles for Professional Students. Pp. 
viii+374. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. cost without medical examination. Staff 
$3.50, members of higher educational institu- 
Th th h that i ki to di thos in- 
ciples which may be used to guide the physical education tions can participate on a group basis 
0 


Americans the use of this book will help students to see (at least 25 persons). 
that what is taught and the methods used make a difference 


to the individual who gn learning. You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 


RIDENOUR, LOUIS N., RALPH R. SHAW, AND AL- 
BERT G. HILL. Bibliography in an Age of Science. tive Life Insurance provide effective 


Pp. 90. Illustrated. University of Illinois Press, supplements to Social Security coverage. 
Urbana. 1951. $2.50. 

This series of addresses marks the 2d year of Windsor 
Lectures in Librarianship, an annual event initiated in 


1949. TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 


SIWEK, PAUL, 8.J. The Philosophy of Evil. Pp. ix+ ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


226. The Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, - eeu 
New York 10. 1951. $3.50. A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
There is scarcely a problem in philosophy that occurs with " 
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